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"Mayday, Mayday!"

A panic-stricken voice crackles over the loud static
filled radio. Battling rough seas 25 miles off Florida's
east coast, a small cabin cruiser was taking on water.
Unable to bail the water from the small boat, the
ship's captain radioed for help.

Operating only miles from the distress signal, a
Coast Guard cutter received the S.O.S. and proceeded
to help the stricken craft.

"The signal from the cabin cruiser was picked up by
the cutter's direction finder, which indicated the direc-
tion of the signal," said Petty Officer 3rd Class Scott
DeBolt, an electronics technician (ET).

"Only a few hours before this distress signal came
through, the direction finder was being repaired.
Sometimes we can't rely on radar alone to find every-
thing around us," explained DeBolt.

If a critical piece of our ship's communication equip-

ment breaks down such as, radar or sonar equipment
it then becomes first priority to get it back in work-
ing order," DeBolt continued.

"It's exciting that people depend on us to make
these priority repairs in order that our ship may pre-
cisely carry out its' mission."

Electronic technicians receive their training through
the 25-week course at the Coast Guard Training
Center, Governors Island, N.Y.

"Students learn about electronic and digital circuits
power supplies, transmitters and receivers. They also
gain experience in troubleshooting and repairing elec-
tronic equipment by doing preventive maintenance di-
agnostic tests," explained Chief Warrant Officer
Robert Minugh, assistant electronics school branch as
sistant chief.

ETs especially make use of this experience when ou
to sea, DeBolt concluded. "For example, when we hit
rough seas responding to distress calls, every piece of
our communication equipment must work in order for
us to successfully carry out our mission." O

Don Borries, an electronics technician does an alignment on a radar indicator.
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